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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


CLIMENOLE. 
A REVIEW POLITICAL AND LITERART 
No. 1}. 


Memorabilia Democratica, or the history of democracy. 
Containing a full and true account of that venerable 
science ; interspersed with anecdotes, characters, and 
speeches, of eminent democrats, ancient and modern. 
Ornamented with thirty engravings of American de- 
mocrats.. By SLavesLar Kippnap, Esq. Foolscap, 
2 vals, Ato.. pp. 1651, . . ' ; “yah 

W ashington—Printed by Samuel H..Smith, for Duane 
and Cheetham, and Adams and F. Blake, proprietors 
of the work. : 


Having given Mr. Kidnnap an ample and un- 
disturbed range, in my two last numbers, I shall 
now resume the privilege, which custom allows 
a reviewer; and, without indulging myself in 
any asperities against that gentleman, on account 
of the diversity, which sometimes exists, in our 
taste; as well as our politics, I shall utter, I 
trast with: becoming modesty, some opinions, 
whicit are sugested by his work, and which have 
relation ito subjects, connected with the politics 
and literature of my country. I cannot, how- 
ever, refrain from noticing in this place, an ob- 
jection, which some raise. against Mr. Kiddnap. 
In their judgment, his praise is too extravagant 
and indiscriminate to be sincere. From the 
topics, on, which he dwells; and from the man- 
nerin which he handles them, these deep critics 
pretend to!discover, notwithstanding the multi- 
tude of his professions, a delicate and severe strain 
of irony. It is exceedingly to be lamented that 
men, in other respects sufficiently sagacious, 
should thus) permit their-prejudices to get the 
mastery of their:judgments, or that, for the sake, 
perhaps, of acquiring a reputation for acuteness, 
they should be beguiled to commit, towards a 
most honest man, an act of such flagrant injust- 
ice. No suiggestions could be more groundiess, 
or cruel, than those, which they thus either 
make, or.countenance. Mr. Kiddnap’s esteem 
for M#. Jefferson is not less sincere and ardent, 
than his professidns are open. Long the friend 
and admirer of our President, he is eager to 
seize on every occasion to elucidate merits and 
acquirements, in his opinion, unrivalled. 1 will 
not deny that his praise is often too unqualified. 
Doubtless, it must, both as it respects, objects 
and degree, seem to many, as it certainly, some- 
times, does to me extravagant; not to say ludi- 
crous. But, on this account, to question his 
sincerity isto show little knowledge of human 
nature, and less attention to events, which are 
daily passing before us. 

Are not passion and party prejudice apt mighti- 
ly to thicken mental vision! And when to these 
are added the medium, through which /unger, 
in hofe, never fails to look up to present power, 
have we any cause for surprize, if even palpable 
defects become the subjects of fatuous applause, 
and elevated insignificance, inithe chair tor the 
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day, an object of interested admiration? The 
vetch of the first Cicero, we are told, was a 
most heautiful appendage to his face in the eyes 
of his clients. ‘The gait of lame Agesilaus was 
the fashionable step of his courtiers. Even the 
wry neck of Alexander was a modish method of 
carrying the head, both in Macedon and Persia. 
Will any man on this account, then, find fault 
with Mr. Kiddnap? Let him look into the writ- 
ings and listen to the conversation of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s friends, and he will find their expressions 
of wonder and admiration in no material respect 
different from those, which he condemns. Not 
only Duane and Cheetham, and Blake, and Adams 
and Tom Pain; and Tony Williams, scribblers, 
bribed by their avarice, or some worse passion, 
to magnify the ephemeral hero of their party, 
but men of that sect, who have some pretensions 
to literary skill, and who, certainly have notions 
on subjects of taste, infinitely superior to those 
of the dull rabble, for whose applause Mr. Jef- 
ferson is chiefly solicitous, have condescended 
to celebrate him, not merely as a bone collector, 
or a mould board maker, but as a rare philoso- 
pher, and an exquisite writer. ‘The expressions 
of Mr. Kiddnap are in nothing more extravagant, 
or ludicrous, than are those, which thousands, 
in this great. city, daily use, touching this flimsy 
Gossamer, buoyant for the hour, on the breath 
of the multitude. On account of such expres- 
sions, therefore, he is not to be suspected of 
hollowness in his‘pretensions of friendship. As 
to those'who pretend to discern, im his writings, 
a concealed vein of irony, I can only assure 
them, they have entirely mistaken his charac- 
ter. No writer is farther removed from it. He 
is, on the contrary, of a singularly grave, con- 
templative cast gf mind. * Simplea munditiis’ is 
his standard of style. In one of lis late letters 
to me, he thus expresses himself. ‘¢ I have, 
through that whole work, been chiefly solicitous 
to give a plain dress to substantial truths; and 
have kept constantly in my eye, that excellent 
resolution of my favourite poet; Quid verum, 
atque decens, curo et rogo, et omnis in hoc sum”? 
The present, seems to me a Very proper oc- 
casion to give my sentiments touching Mr. Jef- 
ferson, as a writer. My respect for Mr. Kidd- 
nap, and a natural anxiety on my part, not-to be 
found at variance from’one, whose judgment I 
have such frequent reason to applaud, have in- 
duced great examination and caution in sctling 
my opinion, as to Ris merits, in this parucular, 
I have accordingly read, very carefuliy, ali the 
letters and works Mr. Jefferson has ever pub- 
lished ; the most complete and perfect collection 
of which, now extant, is contained in the book 
under review. I cannot however hesitate to 
declare, that it will never be my fate to admire 
compositions, like his, destitute of order, of per- 
spicuitys of justness, in both thought and ex- 
pression, without definite outline, for the whole, 
and without correct finishing in the parts, be- 
cause the author is lucky enough, at times, to 
emit some prettinesses of fancy, which, con- 
trasted with the dark opaque enveloping them, ig- 
, norance and fatuity have mistaken for lights of 
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truth, or flashes of genius. . With respect to 
Mr. Jefferson’s style, I cannot better express 
my opinion than by saying, that it is just such 
a style as Betty, my cookmaid, uses, in writing 
to her lovers. Some specimens of which, I 
have received through the medium of my foot- 
man, a sly fellow, who sports with her weak- 
nesses. And, upon a little reflection, I find, 
that there are many and natural reasons, why 
Betty and Mr.Jefferson should agree so entirely, 
in their respective manners of expression. For 
Betty is a long-sided, raw-boned, red-haired 
slut, and, like Mr. Jefierson always Lankeritg to 
have a mob of dirty fellows about her. The great 
object of Betty, in all her writings, is ¢o inspite, 
or keefi ufia flame, in which, also, she entirely 
coincides with Mr. Jefierson. Betty's lovers, 
too, like his, are, for the most part, a set of 
fickle, noisy, ignorant bullivs; and withal great 
hunters of taverns and cockpits. Should either 
Betty, or Mr. Jeferson, fail in maintaining their 
present conquests, the chance of each is equally 
at an end, and their fates, in future, must be 
precisely simi!» Both must content themselves 
with * claws nd mould boards’ the rest of 
their days. Ness, is, also, very striking 
between Mr. 00, in his political, and Betty, 
in her housewife and culinary, career. For both 
make a great noise in clearing out their offices, and 
alwavs leave them in a worse condition, than 
they found them. ‘The proceedings of beth are 
extremely offensive in the post OFFIGE; where 
boih keep their tools of the vilest use, and often 
apply detters to ends, very different from Mose, to 
which their writes originally destined them. They 
have, also, respectively, caused. great scandal 
among their friends, and equal diversion among 
their enemies, by the shameful modes they have 
adopted for the placing and wearing a bishop. 
To conclude this parallel, they are, both of them, 
naturally, of a very warm constitution, and blun- 
der and burn their fingers, without ceasing ; the 
blood of each being kept ia a continual ferment 
by that ferfetual roasting, to which they are 
equally obliged to submit. 

I have thought it my duty to be thus explicit, 
concerning the state of my mind in relation to 
Mr. Jeffe1son’s writings, to relieve some of my 
friends of that unjust apprehension, which I am 
informed they entertain, lest out of complaisance 
to Mr. Kiddnap, I shonid yield my own opinions 
on this ‘subject, or at least conceal them from 
the world, 

I shall now turn my attention to that illustrious 
body, to which our author has invited our notice, 
and which is known, jn this city, and I believe, 
(although I do not reeplilect any direct evidence 
of this fact,) abroad, by the name of the Ame- 
rican Philosophical Society. The gentlemen, 
composing this institution, have, I am informed, 
adopted a fixed determination not to suffer their 
years to pass away in that ominous silence, which 
once characterized its history ; and, after proper 
precautions to shift off from themselves ali risk 
of Joss, by publication, have resolved to print 
awayfor tieir lives; leaving nothing unattempted, 
and no stone unturned, which may serve to raise 
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a large monument, all on a sudden, to their 
honor. I think, wita great satisfaction, on this 
noble design; for, being of a pursy, voluminous 
habit myself, it is a great comfort to me to find 
others, particularly such a famous fraternity, in 
the same humour. ‘Therefore, from what | am 
about to intimate, I shall not, | trust, be suspected 
of holding any heretical opinion, contrary to that 
canon of this society, which teaches that én dite- 
vature, bulk is as necessary to respectability, as tt is, 
in nature, to the sublimee To which tenet I do 
here most heartily subscribe. It is not because 
I deny the value of the end, but because I hesi- 
tate about the propriety of tie means, that I take 
the liberty here to represent a grievance-to that 
illustrious body, which I, in common with all 
those suffer, who, being few in number and so 
the more to be pitied, interest themselves in its 
important labours. I feel the more confidence, 
in making this representation, as I know that 
the members of that fraternity, being engaged 
about sublimer matters, have entirely overlooked 
the fact I am about to mention; which never- 
theless, presses very heavily such an one as [ 
am, not overburdened with cash, and always 
anxious, when I pay my money, especially if it 
be for a bauble, to think I have ‘my full penny- 
worth.’ ‘That, to which I allude, is a vile, and 
if I allowed myself in hard words, 1 might add, 
villainous trick of their printer, for certainly | 
would not intimate that it had, in the remotest 
degree, the sanction of that famous and philan- 
thropic, and, of course, moral association. It ts, 
doutbless, a trick of trade, and consists In sfcad- 
ing out the works of that society, and the communi- 
cations of its friends, over white fiafer, Ina manner 
the most unfirecedented aud unconscionable. 1 will 
not dwell upon the immorality of pubiickly vend- 
ing white paper under the name of Philosophical 
Transactions; because the flagrance of the im- 
position is such that every one, not interested in 
_ the decep‘ion, must have an intuilive perception 
of its guilt. But I would particularly press on 
that society the necessity of an immediate atten- 
tion to correct this procedure, from the conside- 
ration that it gives a superficial appearance to 
the labours of their great men; whose literavy 
essays are doubtless as deep, as they are com- 
monly dark, but which, by the wiredrawing art 
of their printer, are made to look to the eye, like, 
and so, generally, to be accounted very slight 
and flimsy textures. 

To the end that this honourable fraternity may 
know the extent, towhich their printer has car- 
ried this scandalous practice, I have taken the 
pains to make admeasurements and calculations, 
geometric and arithmetic, of their fourth volume, 
in which | have also hed the assistance of a 
Jearned friend, an eminent mathematician. The 
result of which investigation was, that the said 
volume is a heavy, rectangular quarto, contain- 
ing forty-four pages of advertisement, five hun- 
dred and thirty-one of Transactions (so called) 
and forty-four of errata, corrigenda and index 
making in the whole six hundred and nineteen 
p-ges; that the said pages average eleven inches 
and an haif in heighth,and nine inches in breadth; 
margin and letter press included; but that the 
said letter press is only four inches in breadth, 
and Jess than six inches and an half in bheighth. 
Wiiereby it is manifest that more than three- 
fourths of every page is white paper, as is afore- 
said. But this is not the whole of the mischief. 
For the said printer, by means of terminating 
an essay as often as possible wt the top, or in 
the middle of a page, and leaving all blank be- 
neath, does, in a manner still more cruel, deprive 
science of the retreat, which that learned society 
intended, doubliess, to provide for her, within its 
volumes. So thatit is verily my belief, of which 
I am willing to make oath, if there be occasion, 
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that the said six hundred and eighteen pages 
might, if judiciously and honestly printed, have 
been inserted without diminution of type, or loss 
of beauty, in less than two hundred of the same 
quarto pages. 

There are other and flagrant abuses commit- 
ted by their said printer; all tending to swell 
the size of their solumes and to give them an 
important appearance, without any additional 
expense of mind, or scientific matter. Such, for 
instance is that display, which on all occasious be 
is anxious to make of the flerceness of the affec- 
tion, with which the correspondents of this so- 
ciety glow for each other. The evidences of 
these attachments are generally found about the 
end of their letters, and being spread out with 
great address, occupy a space, which might, | 
suggest it however, with great diffidence, have 
been more profitably employed. 
their lamented correspondents, a great admirer 
of Dr. Barton, finishes his letter, in the 127th 
page of this volume, with the following rare 
tokens of affection ; and the society has preserved 
them, with as much precision, as though they 
were a description of the title of a real estate, 
which it was dangerous either to destroy, or 
mutilate: 

‘I am, with great respect, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and 
humble servant 
Joun H&cKELWELDER.’ 

So also the same Dr. Barton, who seems to 
burn towards Dr. Priestley with a species of phi- 
losophic love */agrans amor et fibido.’ in the 215th 
page, closes a letter to that great man in this 
very energetic and close manner. 

‘Il am, with the greatest respect, 
Reverend and dear Sir, 
Your humble and obedient servant 
And affectionate friend 
BENJAMIN Suitu BarRTon.’ 

Now, although all this is, doubtless between 
Mr. Heckelweider and Dr, Barton, and between 
Dr. Barton and Dr. Priestley very important 
mformation, yet 1 humbly conceive it is of no 
sort of value to the world ; which is no more 
interested, than science is benefited, by a pari- 
phrastical detail of the affection and respect and 
humility. which these gentlemen entertain for 
one another. “1 know { may be in an error 
in this particular; being a philosopher of a 
different sect, from that, which has its resi- 
dence in the porch of this academy. I cbserved, 
in a former number, that the great duty, which 
the new school inculcates on its disciples is to 
make as frequently as possible, devout profes- 
sions of affection for all mankind in general ; 
and for each other, in particular. Love being, 
now a-days, not only ‘the fulfilling of the law,’ 
but the perfection of philosophy. Of the great 
Moral, practical effect of this passion, amony 
modern professors, some memorable examples 
have been given in France, during the late re- 
volution. Vhe fate of Lavoisier, in a particular 
manner, is, if I mistake not, an eminent instance 
of its happy tendency. And it is not to be 
doubted. that if this philosophy shall ever attain 
like power in the United States, it will stimulate 
its disciples to similar instances of active benevo- 
lence towards one another. Admitting then my 
utter incapacity to judge of this ‘ new light,’ by 
reason of my want of philosophic regeneration, and 
that the publication of these authentic testimo- 
nials of mutual flame is not less important to 
science, than it is to the bulk of the volumes of 
this society, yet I cannot but hope that the prin- 
ter will hereafter be directed to print them, im 
close order) and be prohibited from thus sacrificing 
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with such profuse ostentation, a considerabje 
proportion of that narrow space, destined to 
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letter press in these publications. I am the 
more anxious, on this account, because I haye 
heard some carping critics, wicked sneerers at 
that venerable society, assert that these volumes 
are issued to the world, by its express authority, 
after a careful and laborious examination of 
publishing committee, appointed expressly for 
this purpose. Whereby they would malignantly 
insinuate that all these schemes, (as well ag 
others not here mentioned,) to enlarge “the size 
of its publications ate altogether the work of 
that most just and pious fraternity; and not, as 
I have declared, a wick of their printers An 
insinuation too gross and malevolent to be de- 
lieved. But now the members of the institution 
are apprised of the fact, it is certainly worthy 
of their wisdom to correct, as fast as possible, 
the practices, which have given colour to so odj- 
ous a calumny. 

Here, [ cannot refrain from informing the 
American Philosophical Society, that 1 have, 
in my possession, a treatise on an art, much 
valued by the ancients, but which has been lost 
for almost seventeen centuries. Properly trans. 
lated, (for I will not be guilty of the pedantry 
of quoting Latin or Greek, in a communication 
intended for the benefit of the members of that 
society,) the name of this art is ‘ WINNOWING,’ 
It consists in a careful separation and rejection 
of all the worthless, irrelevant, smutty, frivolous, 
chaff-like, matter from philosophical publita- 
tions; thereby reserving for the eye of the reader, 
nothing but what is sound, wholesome, and per- 
fect, in its kind. This treatise I intend to con- 
vey by an early opportunity to one of the cor. 
responding secretaries of the society. And I 
will venture to recommend it to the diligent 
perusal of its members ; particularly of the pub- 
lishing committee. The labour of applying its 
rules, I acknowledge will be considerable. But 
the effect will be the most happy. 1 can assure 
the members of that institution that having sifted 
the matter of their four first volumes, according 
to the principles of that ancient art, I was asto- 
nished at the compact form their, at present, 
massy labours assumed, and the narrow room, 
they were compelled to occupy. I have no 
doubt, that if a willing and laborious committee 
would apply, according to the directions, pre- 
scribed in that treatise, rigidly to the task of 
winnowing those volumes as therein-mentioned, 
that society would soon realize the delightful 
vision of those four Iliads of theirs, in the circum- 
ference of a uutshell, Unless, indeed, upon far- 
ther process, they should, as seems to me very 
probable, find them to be /uur nutshelle, in which 
there was no Iliad. 


Gomes 
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ORIGINAL LEITERS 
FROM THE EARL OF CHATHAM 
TO HIS NEPHEW. 
[ Continued. } 
LETTER IV. 
Bath, January 14, 1754, 
MY DEAR NEPHEW, 

You will hardly have read over one very long 
letter from me before you are troubled with a 
second. I intended to have writ soon, but I do 
it the sooner on account of your letter to your 
aunt, which she transmitted to me:here. Ifany 
thing, my dear boy, could have happened to raise 
you higher in my esteem, and to endear you 
more to me, it is the amiable abhorrence you feel 
for the scene of vice and folly, (and of real mise- 
ry and perdition, under the false notion of pleas 
sure and spirit) which has opened to you at your 
college, and at the same time, the manly, brave; 
generous, and wise resolution and true spirit, 
ag which you resisted and repulsed the frst 
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attempts upon a mind and heart, I thank God,. 
infinitely too firm.and noble, as well as too ele- 
gant and enlightened, to be in any danger of 
yielding to such contemptible and wretched cor- 


ruptions. You charm me with the description 
of Mr. Wheler,* and while you say you could 
adore him, I could adore you for the natural, ge- 
nuine love of virtue, which speaks in all you feel, 
say, ordo. As to your companions let this be 
our rule. Cultivate the acquaintance with Mr. 
Wheler which you have so fortunately begun: 
and in general, be sure to associate with men 
much older than yourself: scholars whenever 
you. can: but always with men of decent and 
honourable lives. As their age and learning, 
superior both to your own, must necessarily, in 
good sense, and in the view of acquiring know- 
ledge from them, entitle them to all deference, 
and submission of your own lights to theirs, you 
will particularly practise that first and greatest 
rule for pleasing in conversation, as well as for 
drawing instruction and improvement from the 
company of one’s superiors in age and know- 
ledge, namely, to be a patient, attentive, and well- 
bred hearer, and to answer with modesty: to 
deliver your own opinions sparingly and with 
proper difiidence ; and if you are forced to de- 
sire farther information or explanation upon a 
point, to do it with proper apologies for the trou- 
ble you give: or if obliged to differ, to doit with 
all possible candour, and an unprejudiced desire 
to find and ascertain truth, with an entire indif- 
erence to the side on which that truth is to be 
found. There is likewise a particular attention 
required to contradict with good manners; such 
as begging pardon, begging leave to doubt, and 
such like phrases. Pythagoras enjoined his scho- 
lars an absolute silence for a long noviciate. I 
am far from approving such a taciturnity: but I 
highly recommend the end and intent of Pytha- 
goras’s injunction; which is to dedicate the first 
parts of life more to hear and learn, in order to 
collect materials, out of which to form opinions 
founded on proper lights, and well-examined 
sound principles, than to be presuming. prompt, 
and flippant in hazarding one’s own slight crude 
notions of things; and thereby exposing tae nak- 
edness and emptiness of the mind, like a house 
opened to company before it is fitted either with 
necessaries, or apy ornaments for their reception 
and entertainment. And not only will this dis- 
grace follow from such temerity and presumption, 
but a more serious danger is sure to ensue, that 
is, the embracing errors for truths, prejudices for 
principles; and when that is once done, (no mat- 
ter how vainly and weakly) the adhering perhaps 
to false and dangerous notions, only because one 
has declared for them, and submitting, for life, 
ther understanding and conscience to a yoke of 
base and servile prejudices, vainly taken up and 
obstinately retained. This will never be your 
danger; but I thought it not amiss to offer these 
reflections to your thoughts.. As to your manner 
of behaving towards these unhappy young gentle- 
men you describe, let it be manly and casy; decline 
their parties with civility; retort their raillery with 
raillery, always tempered with good breeding: 
ifthey banter your regularity, order, decency, 
and love of study, banter in return their neglect 
ofthem: and venture to own frankly, that you 
came to Cambridge to learn what you can, not 
to follow, what they are pleased to call pleasure. 
In short, let your external behaviour to them be 
as full of politeness and ease, as your inward esti- 
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* The Rev. John Wheeler, prebendary of Westmin- 
Ster. The friendship formed between this gentleman 
and Lord Camelford at so early a period of their lives, 
Was founded in mutua! esteem, and continued uninter- 
tupted till Lord Cameliord’s death, 


‘danger; the storms and tempests of life. 
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mation of them is full of pity, mixed with con- 
tempt. I come now tothe part of the advice I 
have to offer to you, which most nearly concerns 
your welfare, and upon which every good and 
honourable purpose of your life will assuredly 
turn; I mean the keeping up in your heart the 
true sentiments of religion. If you are not right 
towards God, you can never be so towards man: 
the noblest sentiment of the human breast is here 
brought tothe test. Is gratitude in the number 
of a man’s virtues? if it be, the highest benefac- 
tor demands the warmest returns of gratitude, 
love, and praise: Ingratum qui dixerit, ombia 
dixit. If aman wants this virtue where there are 
infinite obligations to excite and quicken it, he 
will be likely to want all others towards his fel- 
low-creatures, whose utmost gifts are poor com- 
pared to those he daily receives at the hands of 
his never-failing Almighty Friend. Remember 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth, is big with 
the deepest wisdom: The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom; and, an upright heart, that 
is understanding. This is eternally true, whe- 
ther the wits and rakes of Cambridge allow it or 
not: nay, I must add of this religious wisdom, 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace, whatever your young gentlemen 
of pleasure think of a whore and a bottle, a taint- 
ed health and a battered constitution. Hold fast 
therefore by this sheet-anchor of happiness, Re- 
ligion ; you will often want it in the times of most 
Che- 
rish true religion, as preciously as you will fly 
with abhorrence and contempt, superstition and 
enthusiasm. ‘The first is the perfection and 
glory of the human nature; the two last the de- 
pravation and disgrace of it. Remember the 
essence of religion is, a heart void of offence to- 
wards God and man; not subtle speculative opi- 
nions, but an active vital principle of faith. The 
words of a heathen were so fine that I must give 
them to you: Compositum Jus, Fasque, Animi, 
Sanctosque Recessus Mentis, et incoctum gene- 
roso Pectus Honesto. 

Go on, my dear child, in the admirable dispo- 
sitions you have towards al] that is right and 
good, and make yourself the love and admiration 
of the world! I have neither paper nor words to 
tell you how tenderly 

I am yours. 


LETTER V. 
Bath, January 24, 1754. 

I will lcse not a moment before I return my 
most tender and warm thanks to the most ami- 
able, valuable, and noble minded of youths, for 
the infinite pleasure his letter gives me. My 
dear nepaew, what a-beautiful thing Is genuine 
goodness, and how lovely does the human mind 
appear, in its native purity, (im a mature as happy 
as yours) before the taints-of a corrupted world 
bave touched it! To guard you from the fatal 
effects ofall the dangers that surround and beset 
youth, (and many they are, nam varia illudunt 
Pestes) [ thank God, is become my pleasing and 
very important charge; your own choice, and 
our nearness in blood, and stile more, a dearer 
and nearer relation of hearts, which I feel be- 
tween us, all concur tomake it so. I shall seck 


then every occasion, my dear young friend, of 


being useful to you, by offering you those lights, 
which one must have lived some years in the 
world to see the full force and extent of, and 
which the best mind and clearest understanding 
will suggest imperfectly, in any case, and in the 
most cifficult, delicate,-and essential points per- 
haps not at all, till experience, that dear-bought 
instructor, comes to our assistance. What ] 
shall therefore make my task, (a happy delight- 
ful task, if 1 prove a safeguard to so much open- 
ing virtu:,) 1s to be for some years, what you 
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cannot be to yourself, your experience; experi- 
ence anticipated, and readily digested for your 
use. Fhus we will endeavour, my dear child, 
to join the two best seasons of life, to establish 
your virtue and your happiness upon solid foun- 
dations: Miscens Autumni et Veris Honores. 
So much in general. I will now, my dear ne- 
phew, say a few things to you upon a matter 
where you have surprisingly little to learn, con- 
sidering you have seen nothing but Boconnock; 
I mean behaviour. Behaviour is of infinite ad- 
vantage or prejudice to a man, as he happens to 
have formed it to a graceful, noble, engaging, 
and proper manner, or to a vulgar, coarse, ill- 
bred, or awkward and ungentcel one. Behaviour, 
though an external thing which seems rather to 
belong to the body than to the mind, is certainly 
founded in considerable virtues: though I have 
known instances of good men, with something 
very revolting and offensive in their manner of 
behaviour, especially when they have the mis- 
fortune to be naturally very awkward and ungen- 
teel; and which their mistaken friends have help- 
ed to confirm them in, by telling them, they were 
above such trifles, as being genteel, dancing, 
fencing, riding, and doing all manly exercises, 
with grace and vigour. As if the body, because 
inferior, were not a part of the composition of 
man: and the proper, easy, ready. and graceful 
use of himself, both in mind and limb, did not 
go to make up the character of an accomplished 
man. You are in no danger of falling into this 
preposterous error: and I had a great pleasure 
in finding you, when I first saw you in London, 
so well disposed by nature, snd so properly at- 
tentive to make yourself genteel in person, and 
well-bred in behaviouae Iam very glad you 
have taken a fencing-master : that exercise will 
give you some manly, firm, and graceful atti- 
tudes : open your chest, place your head up- 
right, and plant you well upon your legs. As to 
the use of the sword, it is well to know it: but 
remember, my dearest nephew, it is a science of 
defence : and that asword can never be employ- 
ed by the hand of man of virtue, in any other 
cause. As to the carriage of your person, be 
particularly careful, as you are tall and thin, not 
to get ahabit of stooping ; nothing has so poor a 
look: above all things avoid contracting any pe- 
culiar gesticulations of the body, or movements 
of the muscles ofthe face. It is rare to see any 
one a graceful laughter; it is generally better to 
smile than laugh out, especially to contract a habit 
of laughing at small or no jokes. Sometimes it 
would be affectation, or worse, mere moroseness, 
not to laugh hearily, when the truly ridiculous 
circumstances of an incident, or the true pleasan- 
try and wit of a thing, call for and justify it; bat 
the trick of laughing frivolously is by all means 
to be avoided : Risu inepto, Res ineptior nulla est 
Now as to politeness ; many have attempted defi- 
nitions of it: t believe it is best to be known by 
description? definition not being able to comprise 
it. I would however venture to call it, benevo- 
lence in trifles, or the preference of others to our- 
selves in little daily, hourly, occurrences in the 
commerce of life. <A better place, a more com- 
modious seat, priority in being helped at table, 
ec. what is it, but sacrificing ourselves in such 
trilles to the convenience and pleasure of others ; 
And this constitutes true politeness. It is a per- 
petual attention, (by habit it grows easy and nate 
ural to us,) to the little wants of those we are 
with, by which we either prevent, or remove 
them. Bowing, ceremonious, formal compli- 
ments, still civilities, will never be politeness : 
that must be easy, natural, unsttidied, manly, 
noble, And what will give this, bat, a,mind be- 
nevolent, and perpetually attentive lo exert that 
amiable disposition in trilles towards all you con- 
verse and live with! Benevolence in. g eater 
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matters takes a higher name, and is the queen 
of virtues. Nothing is so incompatible with 
politeness as any trick of absence of mind. I 
would trouble you with a word or two more 
upon some branches of behaviour, which have a 
more serious moral obligation in them, than 
those of mere politeness ; which are equally im- 





portant intheeyeofthe world. I meana proper 
behaviour, adapted to the respective relations-we 
stand in, towards the different ranks of superiors, 
equals, and inferiors. Let your behaviour towards 
superiors, in dignity, age, learning, or any distin- 
guished excellence, be full of respect, deference, 
and modesty. ‘Towards equals, nothing becomes 
& man so well as well-bread ease, polite freedom 
generous frankness, manly spirit, always tem- 
pered with gentleness and sweetness of maner, 
noble sincerity, candour, and openness of heart, 
qualified and restrained within the bounds of dis- 
creation and prudence, and ever limited by a sa- 


ee eee 


cred regard to secrecy, in all things entrusted to | 


it, and an inviolable attachment to your word. 
‘To inferiors, gentleness, condescension, and affa- 
bility, is the only dignity. ‘Towards servants, 
never accustom yourself to rough and passionate 
language. When they are good we should con- 
sider them as humiles Amici, as fellow Christi- 
ans, ut Conservi; and when they are bad, pity, 
admonish, and part with them, if incorrigible. 
On all occasions beware, my dear child, of An- 
ger, that demon, that destroyer of our peace. Ira 
furor brevis est, animum rege qui nisi paret Im- 
perat, hunc frenis hunc tu compesce cat nis. 
Write soon and tell me of your studies. 
Your ever affectionate. 
POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ANALYSIS OF THE ORATORICAL WORKS OF CICER 
SECTION 4. 
Of the other Harangues of Cicero. 


Then follows a very short and very clear dis- 
eussion of the foundation of the cause, and Ci- 
cero might have rested there, if he had meant 
only to gain it: it was evident; but he had pro- 
mised in his exordium, to produce something 
more than a plea for bis client; and he kept his 
word. Addressing himself to the accuser, he 
continues thus: 

“You may demand of me, why I appear so 
attached to Licinius Archias? Because it is to 
him that I owe, every day, the sweetest relaxa- 
tion from the labours of the forum, and the tu- 
mult of affsirs. Do you believe, that I could find 
reasons in my own mind, adequate to so many 
different objects, if I did not incessantly draw, 
fresh supplies of riches, from the study of letters ; 
or that I could sustain such severe labour, if the 
charms of this same study, did not serve to re- 
create and support me. I acknowledge, that I 
devote myself to them as much as possible. Let 
those dissemble, who know not how to draw any 
thing from them, which interests the common 
utility, or which can be brought into public view; 
but why should not I avow it, who, for so many 
years, have lived in such a manner, that neither 
my leisure, nor my interest, nor my pleasures, 
nor cven my sleep, have ever refused a single 
moment to the wants of my fellow citizens? 
Who can reproach me, for devoting to this kind 
of occupation, that time, which others give to 
the theatres, to their pleasures, to gambling, to 
feasting, and to idleness? I ought so much the 
more to be indulged in these pursuits, as even 
this art, of which | make. profession, and which 
has been the refuge of my friends in all their 
perils, this talent of public speaking, makes a 
part of those studies, which I have always loved; | 
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and even if this should be thought of small con- 
sequence, there are other advantages, much 
greater, for which Iam under obligation tothém. 
In effect, if every thing which I have read, every 
thing which I have learned, had not fully per- 
suaded me, from my youth, that nething is more 
desirable in this life, than glory and virtue; that 
we ought to sacrifice every thing to them, and 
account as nothing, torments, exile and death, 
should I have ‘exposed myself, for the public 
safety, to so many contests, and to the continual 
attacks of the wicked? But all the books, all the 
monuments of antiquity, all the sayings of wise 
men, repeat this great lesson ; and all these in- 
structions would have remained concealed in 
darkness, if genius had not applied to them her 
lights. Mow many excellent models are pre- 
sented to us, in these portraits of great men, 
which have been drawn by the writers of Greece 
and Italy. They are these, I have always had 
before my eyes, in the administration of public 
affairs ; it was, by thinking on them, that my 
soul elevated itseif, and formed itself after their 
resemblance. 

«© Will any one say tome: Those men, whose 
glory and virtues have been preserved to us by 
letters, were they themselves learned men? I 
cannot affirm it of all: I think that there have 
been several of a nature so happy, as to raise 
themselves to every thing honourable and glori- 
ous, without having occasion for lessons; and I 
will add further, that nature, without instruction, 
has commonly more power than education with- 
cut genius. But when to all that is furnished 
by the one, is added, all that can be added, by 
the other; the result is the most beutiful, the 
most sublime, the most admirable character in 
humanity. 

“ Of this number was Scipiothe African, whom 
our fathers saw, Lelius, Furius, those men, 
whose wisdom had mastered all their passions, 
that Cato the elder, the citizen, the most coura- 
gious, and the most enlightened of his age; and 
if all these illustrious personages had believed the 


culture of literature useless, to the knowledge | 


and practice of virtue, would they have made 
them one of their occupations ? 

* But if we consider this occupation, without 
regard to its utility and importance ; if we see in 
it nothing but amusement and pleasure, it will 
be still, of all things, the most convenient to a 
man well educated. The others, indeed, are 
neither of all times, nor of all places, nor suita- 
ble fer every age: but literature is at once, the 
instruction of vouth, and the charm of advanced 
age, the ornament of prosperity, and a consola- 
lation under misfortunes; they amuse us in re- 
tirement, and are not misplaced in society ; they 
awake with us, they bear us company in our 
journies, they follow us into the country ; finally, 
those even, who have no taste for them, cannot 
refuse them their esteem and admiration. 

‘“ Asto poetry, in particular, we have heard it 
said by the best judges, that other talents are 
acquired by precepts, but that poctry is a gift of 
nature, a faculty of the imagination, a sort of di- 
vine inspiration. Accordingly, our old Ennius 
calls the poets, holy men, because they are dis- 
tinguished in our eyes by the presence of the di- 
vinity. Let then the name ot Poet, which even 
barbarians have never violated, de sacred among 
you, and among all men as well informed as you 
aree ‘lhe rocks and the desarts seem to echo 
to the voice of the poet; the brutes themselves 
appear sensible to harmony, and shall we be in- 
sensible? The people of Colophon, of Chio, of 
Salamine, of Smyrna, and of other cities, still 
contend for the honor of the birth of Homer, and 
erect altars to his memory. A long time after 


his death, they wish to bave him for a fellow- 
citizen, because he was a great poet; and shall 














we reject him, who is really ours, both by his 
own inclination and by our laws. Shall we spurp 
the man, who has employed his genius in sine: 
ing the glory of the Roman people? Yes! in hj, 
carly yeuth, he composed a poem upon the wap 
of the Cimbrians, ,and this was flattering even to 
Marius, who was, as you very well ‘know, q 
stranger tothe commerce of the muses. It Was, 
because there is po man so obdurate and so stern, 
as not to be moved. when he perceives his own 
name transported, by poetry, to future genera: 
tions. It was once asked of that celebratey 
Athenian ‘Themistocles, what voice he should 
hear with the greatest pleasures that, said he, 
of him, who shall sing in the best strains the ac. 
tions of my life. This same Archias has cele. 
brated, in another work, the virtues of Lucullys, 
over Mithridates, and that war, so fertile in re. 
volutions, which opened to the Roman atmies 
countries, which nature seemed to haveexcluded 
from them, those memorable battles, in which 
Lecullus; with an bandful of soldiers, defeated 
innumerable armies, that siege of Cyzicum, by 
which he saved a city, our ally, from the fury of 
Mithridates, that inevitable action of Tenedos, by 
which the naval forces of that powerful king 
were annihilated, with the officers who com- 
manded them. The glory of Lucullus is our 
glory; what has been done for him; was done 
for us; and in the poems of Archias, consecrated 
to Lucullus, will be perpetuated, the trophies, 
the monuments, and the triumphs of Rome. 

‘“* And who of us is ignorant, how dear was 
Ennius to our famous Scipio the African? The 
statue of this poet is erected in marble, on the 
tomb of the Scipios. His poem on the Punic 
war, is regarded as an homage rendered to the 
Roman name: it is there, that the Fabii, the 
Marcelli, the Fulvii, the Catos, are loaded with 
honourable praises, which we partake with them; 
covered with glory, which reflects upon us. Ace 
cordingly, our ancestors gave to this poet, born 
in Calabria, the title of a Roman citizen, and 


' shall we refuse it to Archias, to whom our laws 


have granted it? We ought not to imagine, that 
his labours are the less interesting to us, because 
he wrote in Greek verse: this would be to de- 
ceive ourselves grossly. The Greek language 
is diffused through the whole world ; ours is con- 
fined within the limits of our empire ; and, if 
our power is limited to the countries, which we 
have conquered, ought we not to wish, that our 
glory may penetrate regions, which our armies 
have not been able to reach? If this kind of illu- 
stration is agreeable and precious, even to the 
people, whose exploits the poet celebrates, of 
what value must they not°be, and what encou 
ragement ought we not to pive to the chiefs, the 
eenerals, the magistrates, who look for nothing 
but glory in their labours and perils? Alexander 
had in his train a great number of writers, 
charged with the composition of his history ; but 
when he saw the tomb of Achilles, he cried out: 
Happy Achilles, who found an Homer to praise 
you! And, in fect, without that immortal Hiad, 
the same tomb, which covered the remains of 
the conqueror of Troy, would have buried his 
memory. What shall] say of our great Pompey, 
whose extraordinary fortune has equalled his 
valour, and who, in presence of his army, pro- 
claimed Theophanes of Mitylene, the historian 
of his exploits, a citizen of Rome ? And our sol- 
diers, those men without letters, for the most 
part rustic and clownish, sensible, however. to 
the honours of their general, and, believing that 
they share in them, answered with their accla- 
mations to the eulogium, which he made of 
‘Theophanes. 

“ We will be candid, Romans ; we will dare 
to avow in public, what every one of us thinks 
in secrets we are all in love with prajce, and 
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those, whom it touches the most keenly, are 
also those, Who know best how to merit it. The 
philosophers, who write. upon the contempt of 
clorys inscribe their names upon their writings, 
and are sill studious of it, even when they ap- 
sear to despise it. Decimus Brutus, as great a 
captain as he was a good citizen, engraved on 
the monuments he raised, the verses of Accius, 
his friend. Fulvius, W hom our Ennius attended, 
when he triumphed over the Etolians, consecrat- 
ed to the muses the spoils he had taken. Is it 
then the Roman robe, which shall declare it 
self their enemy, when the generals of armies 
revere them, and refuse to poets that protection, 
and those rewards, which are granted them by 
wariors ? . : 

« I will go farther, and if I am permitted to 
speak of my own interest; if 1 hazard to shew 
before you, that love of glory, too ardent per- 
haps, but which never ceases to be anoble and 
laudable sentiment, I will acknowledge, that 
Archias has regarded as a subject worthy of his 
verse, the events of my consulate, and all that 
I have done “with you, for the safety of our 
country. The work is begun ; I have heard it 
read, I have been affected with it, and I have { 
exhorted him, to finish it. For virtue desires 
no other recompense for its labours and dangers, 
than this glorious testimony, which is to pass to 
posterity; and if we would take this away, what 
will remain in this life, so rapid and so short, 
which can indemnify for so many sacrifices! 
Certainlv, if our souls had not a presentiment 
of futurity ; if it were necessary, that our thoughts 
should be confined within the limits of our du- 
ration here, who of us could wear himself out, 
with so many fatigues, torment himself with so 
many anxieties and vigils, and make so light of 
his life. But there is in all elevated minds an 
interior power, which makes them feel day and 
night, the spurns of glory, a sentiment, which 
admonishes us, that our Memory ought not to 
perish with us, an: that it ought to be extended 
and perpetuated through endless ages. Ah! 
shall all of us, victims, devoted to the defence 
of the republic, debase ourselves, to such a de- 
gree, as to believe, that, after having lived in 
such a manner, as not to have one moment of 
repose or tranquillity, we must, after all, perish 
entirely? If the greatest men are anxious, to 
leave their resemblance, in portraits, and perish- 
able statues, ought we not to attach a much 
greater price to those monuments of genius, 
which transmit to remotest posterity, the faithful 
impressions of our souls, of our sentiments, of 
our thoughts! For myself, Romans, in perform- 
ing what I have done, J believed that the memo- 
ry of it would be spread, through the whole earth 
and the extent of ages. And, whether the tomb 
shall take from me, the sentiment of this immor- 
tality. or whether, as all the wisest men have be- 
lieved, some part of us must continue, still ca- 
pable of enjoying it, at this day, at least, this 
thourht cannot be taken from me, which is at 
once my pleasure, and my reward. 

“Preserve then, Romans, a citizen of merit, 
equally apparent, by the quality and antiquity of 
'clations the most respectable ; a man of such 
Senius, that our fellow citizens, the mest illustri- 
Ous, have desired to attach it to them, and to 
reap the fruits of it; aman, under accusation, 
Whose clear right is attested by the benefit of the 
law, by the authority of a municipal city, by the 
testimony of a Lucullus, and the records of a 
Metellus. Determine, that he, who has labour- 
ed toadd, as far as in him lay, to your glory, 
to that of your generals, and that of the Roman 
People, who promises still, to consecrate to me- 
Mory those recent and domestic storms, from 
Which you have escaped; who is of the numbe: 
“hose nen, whose persons are held inviolable, { 
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among all nations; shall not be called before you, 
to receive a cruel affront, but that he shall ob- 
tain a pledge of your justice, and of your. good- 
ness.” - 

On reading this discourse, we are delighted 
to see the author paint himself at full length, to 
recognize in him that frank sensibility, that en- 
thusiasm for glory, which are treated with con- 
tempt. as vanity and weakness, by men, who, 
in reality, never will be capable of so sublime 
a sentiment. I know, it may be said, that there 
is much more dignity in doing great things, with- 
out thinking of praise or glory ; but it is easier 
to prescribe this precept, than to find an exam- 
ple of it; and this species of virtue will be al- 
ways sorare, and so difficult to prove, that it is 
much better, for the common interest, not to 
decry this motive, at least the most noble of all, 
which has produced, and always will produce so 
much good. It would be very unskilful, to dis- 
courage those, who, while they are doing every 
thing for us, ask only our applause. If this is 
vanity, may it become general! This, it appears 
to me, is the wish, the mostuseful and the most 
wise, that we can form, for the good of man- 
kind. 

[ Zo be continued. ] 





[FROM A FOREIGN JOURNAL.] 


CRITICISM 
On Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. By Hugh 
Blair, D. D. 
Any instead of Either. 


The verse marches with a more slow and 
measured pace, than in any of the two former 
cases. ii. 330. 

Either instead of Eackb. 

Truth, duty, and interest. But the arguments 
directed towards e:ther of them are generally 
distinct. ii. 184.— Either refers to two things 
only. 


The distributive prononn Neither, improperly followed 
by the possessive pronoun in the Mural number. 

Sight and feeling are, in this respect, perfec‘ly 
on a level; neither of them can extend beyond 
their own objects. 413.—Js own objects. Neither 
relates to two persons or things, taken sepa- 
rately. 

Each improperly fcllowed by a verb in the Plura! num- 
ber. 

Here are several distinct objects, and each of 
them are addressed or spoken to. 335.—é3 ad- 
dressed. 

Each other instead of one another. 

By what bond could any multitude of men be 
kept together, until once, by the intervention of 
speech, they could communicate their wants and 
intentions to each other, 100. Objects could not 
be distinguished from each other. 156. A great 
number of governments, rivals of each other. ii. 
11, 

One another instead of each otder. 

Two men, ignorant of one another's language. 
102. ‘The close relation of any* two words to 
one another iv meaning. 122. Where two things 
are compared or contrasted to one another. 243. 
Which two opinions are entirely consistent with 
one another. 490, The characters of Cornville 
and Racine are happily contrasted with one an- 
other, it. 520.—Each otéer, like the word doth, 
ought only to be used when we are speaking of 
two things; one another, when we are speaking 
of more than two. 


One followed by a pronominal adjective in the plur./ 
number. 

It has been advised by writers on this subjee 
faction] to practise before a mirror, where on 
nay see, and judge of tieir own gestures. ii. 
222, 


$25 


Them both. 


The nepresenting them both as subject, at one 
moment, to the command of God, produces a 
noble effect. 62. The single word * ascertain’ 
conveys the import of them both, 418. Ezekiel, 
in poetical grace and elegance, is much inferior 
to thene both. ii, 403.—TZhem both is an aukward 
pleonasm. 


The Relative not agreeing with its Antecedent. 
That ingenious nation, who have done so much 
honour to modern literature. ii. 284.——Zhe wriiere 
of (hat ingenious nation. 


Verbs in the plural number instead of the singular. 


A great mass of rocks, thrown together by the 
hand of nature, with wildness and confusion, 
strike the mind with more grandeur, than if they 
had been adjusted to each other with the most 
accurate symmetry, 52.—The author might have 
said, vast rocks thrown together. dass is not 
a noun of multitude. 

My heart begins to be touched; my gratitude 
or my compassion degin to flow. ii. 192.—dbegins 
to flow. 

The smart, or the sneering manner of telling 
a story, are inconsistent with the historical cha- 
racter, il. 273. Neither the one, nor the other, 
Jind a proper place in history..ii. 280, What 
the heart ov the imagination dictate. ii. 299. 
There was much genius in the world before 
there were learning or arts to refine it, 543.— 
before there were arts or learning. 


You was instead of you were. 


You was in distrest circumstances; you wae 
pushed to the utmost. ii. 186. When you was 
most in earnest. ii. 219.—You in English, vous 
in French, and vo/ in Italian, are uniformly and 
indisputably pronouns of the plura/ number. ‘The 
use of them, in speaking to one person, is @ 
modern refinement, intimating, that we regard 
the person we are speaking to, as much as we 
do a multitude of other people. 

The subjunctive mode instead of the indicative. 

I must observe, that, although this part of 
Style merié attention, and de a very proper object 
of science and rule; although much of the beauty 
of composition defends on figurative language ; 
yet we must beware of imagining, that it de- 
pends solely, or even chiefly, upon such language. 
277.—That figurative language merits attention, 
and is a very proper object of science and rule, 
are positions which do not admit of the least 
doubt, and therefore should not have been ex- 
pressed in the subjunctive mode; more especially 
as the verb defends, in the same sentence, and 
in the same circumstances, is used in the indi- 
cative. 

We shall be disgusted if he give us too much 
of the servile employments, and low ideas of 
actual peasants; and if he makes his shepherds 
discourse as if they were courticrs, &c. ii. 
VIVO. 

It were to be wished, that some such work 
were undertaken. 201. It were to be wished, 
for the honour of bis memory. iieSO1.— It were 
to be wished’ is an absurd phrase. ‘There is no 
pretence for the use of the subjunctive mode in 
this case. ‘It é# to be wished’ is the proper 
expression. 

Sermons are always the more striking, and 
commonly the more useful, the more precise 
and particular the subject of them ér. ii. 109.— 
‘leve is likewise no pretence for the use of the 
subjnactive mode; and de, in the indicative, is 

paSGlete. 
Verbs which ought to be in the active, or the passize 
voice, employed as neuters. , 

The mist dissifates, which seemed formerly to 

hang over the object. 21.——The mist és dissifiased, 
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This manner of writing obtained among the 
Assyrians. 134. 145, 146. 151. '87. &c.—-Od- 
tained is frequently used as a neuter verb; but 
predailed is preferable. 

This readily connects with the flourishing pe- 
riod of a plant. 282. The reader soon wearies 
of this play of fancy. 315. To keep up the reader's 
attention, and to prevent him from tiring of the 
author. 382.—By tring of the author, the pro- 
fessor means, being tired of him. But in this 
sentence, the expression can only signify the 
reader's tiring or fatiguing the author. 

Such author’s as those one never fires of read- 
ing. 395, Lest the reader should tre of what 
he may consider as petty remarks. 467. [Every 
audience is very ready to é#re. ii. 60. They 
begin to fire. ib. He will tire of it, and forget 
it. ii. 175.—The verb ire, like the word fatigue, 
is generally used in the passive form: as, he is 
tired with reading, or, he begins to de fired. 

The use of the word app/i's. 

The word ‘ nature’ would have equally efflied 
to idea and to soul, 448.—have been equally a/- 
pilicadle. 

The epithet ‘ stately’ afflies, with more pro- 
priety, to ‘palaces.’ 466. My. other observation, 
which afflies equally to dean Swift and Mr. Ad- 
dison. 495. The saying a/ifilies to the subject 
now before us. ii. 303.—This expression is a 
Scotticism, which has been lately introduced into 
the English language, by some careless writers. 
Had instead of would, attended with some other impro- 

per phrases, or a faulty arrangement. 

Metaphors, which need this apology of an ‘as 
it were,’ had generally 4e better omitted. 305. 
In this case, figures Aad much better de wanted 
$65. This sentence had better been waniing al 
together. 425. He had better have omitted the 
omitted the word. 334. It Aad beter have been 
expressed by, &c. 456. ‘This member of the 

sentence had much better dave deen omitted. 449. 
450. lie 159. Had better have deen dropped. 450. 
The parenthesis Aad better, far better, have been 
avoided. 457.—By omitting the adverbs, the read- 
er will perceive the gross absurdity of these 
phrases, had be wanted, had have been dvopped, had 
have been avoided, fc. The author should have 
said, this sentence would have been betier omit- 
ted, &Cce 
Will instead of shall. 


Without having attended to this, we will be 
ata loss in understanding several passages of 
the classics. 109, What we conceive clearly, 
we will naturally express with clearness. 402. As 
this sentence contains several inaccuracies, I wi// 
be obliged to cnter into a minute discussion of 
its structure and parts. 447. We wil always be 
able to give most body to that pitch of voice, 
to which in conversation we are accustomed. ii. 
206, &c. 

Will instead of may. 


There are few great occasions of public speak- 
ing, in which one wid? not derive assistance trom 
cultivated taste, and extensive knowledge. ii. 
234, 

Shall instead of should. 

If it shall now be required, What are the pro- 

per sources of the sublime? 75. 
Would instead of should. 

The Asiatics at no time relished any thing 
but what was full of ornament, and splendid in 
degree, that we would denominate gaudy. 26. 
There are no two words we wou/d more readily 
take to be synonymous than ‘amare’ and °* dill 
gere.’ 196. * Putus’ and + securus’ are words 
which we would readily confound. 196.  With- 
cu a carelul attention to the seise, we would be 
naturally led, by the rules of syntax, to refer i 
to the rising and setting of the sua. 213. We 
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would be greatly at a loss, if we could not bor- 
row assistance fiom figures. 285. If 1 should 
mingle in one discourse arguments for the love 
of God, and for the love of our neighbour, I 
would offend unpardonably against unity. ii. 109, 
—it i were to mingle, | should, 
Irom whom [Horace] we would be led to form 
a very high idea of the taste and genius of the 
Augustan age. ii. 258. The heroes glorying, 
as we would now think very indecently, over their 
fallen enemies. i. 429, 
[ 40 de continued.) 


BRIEF MEMOIRS OF LIVING AUTHORS, 
JOHN AIKIN, ESQ. M.D. 





Son of the late Dr. Aikin of Warrington, bro- 
ther to the celebrated Mrs. Barbauld, and an 
author of great ability and reputation. He 
published in 1771, a volume on the Ligature 
of Arteries. His other medical works are, a 
thin octave volume on the Use of Preparations 
of Lead: another, of i-:ssays in Surgery, and a 
third of Thoughts on Hospitals: a quarto pamph- 
let, entided, ‘A Specimen of the Medical History 
of Great Britain:' an octavo volume of Biogra- 
phical Memoirs of Medicine: another, entitled, 
‘Elements of Surgery,’ and two octavo volumes, 
entitled, ‘Elements of Physic and Surgery:’ an 
edition of Lewis’s History of the Materia Medica, 
in quarto: and a Manual oi Materia Medica in 
duodecimo. His pubiications are not however 
by any means a/lof a professional kind. In 1773, 
he published an octavo volume of Miscellanies 
in Conjunction with his sister: his poem entitled, 
‘Duncan's Warning,’ has been greatly admired: 
He has likewise published a Translation of 'Ta- 
citus’s Manners of the Germans and Life of 
Agricola: on which performance it is no con- 
temptible eulogium, and it may certainly be 
pronounced with truth, that notwithstanding the 
able hands into which the great historian has 
since fallen, Dr. Aikin’s Translation of these 
Tracts is the best we have. It seems a little 
surprising that the ingenious author should aliow 
a book which has been in so great request, to 
remain scarce for want of new impressions. Dr. 
Aikin has also published An Essay on the Ap- 
plication of Natural History to Poetry : an edition 
of Thomson’s Seasons with Notes: The Kalendar 
of Nature: a small volume of Poems: England 
Delineated: A View of the Character and Public 
Services of Mr. John Howard: an edition of 
Armstrong’s Art of Health, with a critical Es- 
say: an edition of Somerville’s Chace, with a 
critical Essay: A Description of the Country 
from thirty to forty miles round Manchester, in 
quarto, the materials of which were arranged, 
und the work composed by the Doctor: Letters 
to his Son: an edition of the Spleen, and other 
Poems, by Matthew Green, and an edition of 
Pope’s Essay on Man, with a critical Essay pre- 
fixed: Beside these performances, Dr, Aikin 
has condescended to, some smaller ones for the 
instruction of children. It redounds not a little 
to the credit of the late Dr. Aikin of Warrington, 
that both his son and daughter possess so re- 
spectable an eminence in the republic of letters: 
they are children worthy of such a father: the 
undoubted heirs of his talents and his virtues. 
‘rom perusing the list of his works, the reader 
will observe by how many monuments of litera- 
ture the talents of the former have been ascer- 
tained ; and it is needless for us to add our tes- 
timony to his fine genius and noble sentiments, 
or lo repeat a sufirage which the general consent 
of the Jearned has so frequently conferred, that 
he has never failed to adorn and dignify the 
subjects that he has taken in hand. Dr, Aikin 





tion whose merits certainly bespeak an abl, 
pilot. ; 
=== r 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS, 
SPANISH ETIQUETTE. 
The etiquette of the Spanish court was the 
most severe in Europe. One of their kings fej 
avictimto it. Philip ITI. being newly recoverg 
from. a dangerous malady, was sitting near a 
chimney, in which was so large a fire of wood, 
that he was almost stifled. Etiquette did no 
permiect him to rise, nor a common domestic to 
enter. At length the Marquis de Pobar,cham. 
berlain, came in, but Etiquette forbade his inter. 
ference, and the Duke of Usseda, master of the 
houshold, was sent for. He was gone out; and 
the flame increased, while the king bore it pati. 
ently, rather than violate his dignity. But his 
blood was so heated, that next morning an 
erysipelas of the head appeared, and a relapse of 
the fever soon carried him off. 


FROM THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW 
For juiy, 1803. 


Supposed to be written on the water, on board. 
the barge that carried the Police Magistrates 
to Blackwall last year. 

Thames! sire of Albion’s streams! imperial tide, 

Of fam’d Augusta’s wealth the source and pride; 

From Julius’ town, the din of war no more 

Shakes with triumphant peal thy crowded shore, 

Hail this auspicious bark; for lo! on board 

Mild Themis’ waves her olive braided sword, 

By mercy sheath’d, or only drawn to awe 

The guiltv victims of insulted law. 


Around the scene her eyes the goddess threw, 
And, as the world of wonders struck her view, 
Long quays by swarming industry supplied, 
Forest of masts the sea-broad wave that hide; 
Exulting while she gaz'd, she thus express’d 
The warm emotions of her glowing breast. 


‘ These are my triumphs !—war in vain might sweep 
The hostile corsair from the enfranchis’d deep; 

In vain escap’d from Ocean’s fatal rage, 

Where winds and waves eternal battle wage; 

The fleet with all creation’s treasures fraught, 

Safe to these shores successful commerce brought: 
If midnight plunder with insidious wiles 

The merchant of his toil-earn’d wealth beguiles. 
Butlo! my favourite son, with patriot mind, 
Preventive plans of general weal design’d; 

Scann’d with discerning eye corruption’s source, 
And all the varied powers of fraud and ferce, 

Then found a code to check the bold career, 

And teach the river pirate first to fear. 

This to three chiefs a power efficient gave, 

The gallant admirals of the peaceful wave. 

And as when brave St. Vincent’s sails appear’d, 
Where Duncan, Nelson, Howe, their ensigns rear‘d, 
France struck her haughty flag! and vanquish’d Spait, 
And aw’d Batavia yielded up the main. 


Soat Kinnaird’s, and Bragg’s, and Heriot’s names, 4 
Who grasp the potent trident of the Thames, 
Detected rapine hung the drooping head, 

And all the wretched race of ruffian’s fled: 
Light-horsemen throw their black-strap bags away, 
No Jemmy’s skreen the plunderer of the day. 

About the bow no dirty mudlarks stand 

To catch the pillage from the lumper’s hand; 

Their wily arts the ratcathers give o’er, 

And the game lightermen are seen no more.’ 


Nor were the plaudits of the goddess shewn 

To naval deeds and naval chicfs alone; 

The heroes of the land her plaudits share, 

From oozy Shadwell to remote Queen-square ; 
But Bow-street most with knightly honors stor’ 
From Sir John Fielding, to Sir Richard Ford; 
Applauds the toil assiduous that relieves 
Augusta’s streets from prostitutes and thieves; 
The bold foot-pad checks in his midnight courses 
And drags the highway robber from his horse. 


But long the extended series to pursue, 
And see Blackwall just rises to the view; 





is said at present to have a leading share in the 
} condact of the Monthly Magazine, a publica- 


Some renovating aid the muse requires, 
Water bas damp’d, and wine inust raise her fires 
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DIDOT’S STEREOTYPE EDITIONS 

Are printed upon 287 céichés, or fixed pages of 
metal, with prominent characters, hot stamped, 
by the fall of a strong hollow plate. 

The matrix plate, in use for a century, was 
at first nothing but a mass of argillaceous earth, 
and latterly of lead. excavated by the simulta- 
neous impression of a moveable text of printing 
characters. ‘hus, each of these characters being 
only the produce of a cast, in its particular matrix 
struck with a puncheon, it is evident that the 
form of the primitive relief, engraved on steel, 
with extremevaccuracy, passed through three 
intermediate impressions, before it was stamped 
on the cliché or page. 

Our process in matrices of single characters 
admits of but one preparatory impression, which 
never injures the purity of the original puncheon. 
This stéréolyfiage, as simple as the common ty- 
pography, differs from it, in no other respect, 
than the inverted order of its characters, the 
sole use of which is to stamp the relief of the 
fixed page, by which the ink is to be applied 
to the paper.. Imagine moveable types of cop- 
per, separately excavated by the stioke of the 
archety pal steel; collect and arrange these, and 
you form one of our paginal matrices. 

STEREOTYPE OFFICE, 
Duke Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 4th 

February, 1804. 

Mr. Wixson respectfully informs the Public 
that he is now prepared to undertake the printing 
of Works by Stereotype Plates, subject to the 
following Standing Rules of the Stereotype OF 
fice. 

1, Nothing is to be printed against Religion. 

2. Every thing is to be avoided, upon the sub- 
ject of Politics, which is offensive to any Party. 

3. The Characters of Individuals are not to be 
attacked. 

4, Every Work, which is Stereotyped, at this 
Office, is to be com osed with beautiiul Types. 

5. All the Stereotype Plates are to be made, 
according to the improved process, discovered by 
Earl STANHOPE. 

6. School Books, and all Works for the In- 
struction of Youth, will be Stereotyped here, at 
a lower price than any other. 

Farther Particulars may be known, upon ap- 
plication at the Stereotype Cffhice; and it is re- 
quested that all Letters may be post-paid. 

The public are indebted to the ingenuity and 
perseverance of Earl Stanhope, for the per- 
fection of this arte So doubtful were the printers 
of its success, that it was with some difficulty, in 
the onset, that his lordship found a man, either 
willing or adequate, to second his views, and as- 
sist his experiments by typographical knowledge. 
Mr. Wilson, fortunately for himself, was awake 
to the advantages, which could not fail to result 
from the €ompletion of his project. He saw, that 
the noble earl’s design was simply to benefit the 
literary world, by lowering the price of books, 
and opening a more easy path to the attainment 
of usciul information. His success has been as 
brilliant, as are the prospects which the stereo- 
'ype art opens to the mental eye of the phi- 
lanthropist ; and already has he thrust his sickle 

into the golden harvest. The syndics of the 
Cambridge uBiversity press have purchased the 
at, at a great expense; and their printer, Mr. 

Vatts, has erected a foundry, upon a more ex- 
tensive scule, than that of Mr. Wilson, in Lon- 
con, in order to reprint all books, under the upi- 
versity patent, ina style of accuracy and elegance. 
hitherto unknown. ‘he old presses are entire- 

ylaid aside, to make way for cthers, upon his 
lordship's plan; which unite all the advantages 
“ ‘ohvenience, with an incredible saving of Ja- 
‘Our and time, 

, 
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It is with pleasure we remark, that, while typo- 
rraphy has received suc) a valuable aid, inGreat 
Britain, the American printers have not been in- 
active. Mr. Hucu Maxwe.u has invented a 
press, upon a very different plan, from that of 
Lord Stanhope, but which possesses the same 
advantages, and bears ho..ourable testimony of 
the inventor’s ingenuity. It is our intention, in 
another number, to dwell longer on this subject, 
and give an account of some other inventions, 
which are considered to be of the highest im- 
portance to the arts. 


==3 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE HOUSE OF SLOTH. 
Br Dr. Dwicur. 


Beside yon lonely tree, whose branches bare, 
Rise white, and murmur to the passing air; 
There, where the twining briars the yard inclose, 
The house of Sloth stands hush’d in long repose. 


In a late round of solitary care, 

My feet instinct to rove, they knew not where, 

I thither came. With yellow blossoms gay, 

The tall rank weed begirt the tangled way : 

Curious to view, | forc’d a path between, 

And climb’d the. broken stile, and gaz’d the 
scene. 


O‘er an old well, the curb half fallen spread, 

Whose boards, end-loose, a mournful creaking 
made; 

Pois’d on a leaning post, and ill sustain’d, 

In ruin sad, a mouldering swepe remain’d; 

Useless, the crooked pole still dangling hung, 

And, tied with thrums, a broken bucket swung. 


A half-made wall around the garden lay, 
Mended, in gaps, with brushwood in decay. 
No culture through the woven briars was seen, 
Save a few sickly plants of faded green: 

‘Lhe starv'd potato hung its blasted seeds, 

And fennel struggled to o’ertop the weeds. 
There gaz'd a ragged sheep. with wild surprise, 
And two lean geese upturn’d their slanting eyes. 


The cottage gap’d with many a dismal yawn, 

Where, rent to burn, the covering boards were 
gone ; 

Or, by one nail, where others endwise hung, 

The sky look’d through, and winds portentous 
rung. 

In waves the yielding roof appear’d to run, 

And half the chimney-top was fallen down. 


The ancient celiar-door, of structure rude, 
With tatter’d garments calk'd, half open stood. 
There, as | peep'd, I saw the ruin’d bin; 

The sills were broke; the wall haa crumbled in; 
A few long emptied casks lay mould’ring round, 
And wasted ashes sprinkled o’er the ground; 
While, a sad sharer in the household ill, 

A half-starv'd rat crawl’d out, and bade farewell. 


One window dim, a loop-hole to’ the sight, 
Shed round the room a pale, penurious light; 
ilere rags gay-colour’d eked the broken glass ; 
There panes of wood supplied the vacant space. 


As, pondering deep, I gaz’d, with gritty roar 
The hinges creak’d, and open stood the door. 
Two little boys, half naked from the waist, 
With staring wonder ey'd me as I pass’d. 
The smile of Pity blended with her tear— 
Ah me! how rarely comfort visits here! 


On a lean hammock, once with feathers fill’d, 
His limbs by dirty tatters ill conceal'd, 
Though now the sun had rounded haif the day, 





| Stretch'd at full length the lounger snoring lay: 


While his sad wife beside her dresser stood, 
And wash’d her hungry household's meagre food. 
His aged sire, whose beard and flowing hair 
Wav’'d silvery o’er his antiquated chair, 

Rose from his seat; and, as ke watch'd my eye, 
Deep from his bosom heav'd a mournful sigh—~ 
‘ Stranger (he cried) once better days I knew;’ 
And, trembling, shed the venerable dew. 

I wish’d a kind reply ; but wish'd in vain; 

No words came timely to relieve my pain. 

To the poor parent, and her infants dear, 

Two mites I gave, besprinkled with a tear; 
And, fix'd again to see the wretched shed, 
Withdrew in silence, clos’d the door and fled. 


Yet this so lazy man I've often seen 

Hurrying and bustling round the busy green ; 

The loudest prater in a blacksmith’s shop; 

The wisest statesman o’er a drunken cup ; 

(His sharp bon'd horse, the street that nightly 
fed 

Tied, many an hour, in yonder tavern shed,) 

In every gambling, racing match, abroad, 

But a rare hearer in the house of God. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

employed at her needle, previous te 
her confinement. 

The fairest nymph of winning charms possess’d, 

Ne’er kindled livelier raptures in her swain, 

Than when Alzora to my heart I press'd 

And saw her smiles return my love again. 


On finding 





Her features softening o’er the muslin task, 
Which fondness prompted to her infant care, 
A fear betray'd she sweetly strove to mask, 
But mark'd the little drapery with a tear. 


My throbbing heart the sad emotion caught; 
Yet e’er it heay’d the deeply anxious sigh, 

My struggling grief she view'd, and kindly sought 
‘Lo drive the flowing sorrew from my eye. 


The duteous efforts of her heaving breast, 

W hich check’d the aching impulse as it rose, 
Each apprehension for herself represt, 

And bush'd at once my feelings to repose. 


Again her hands the soft attire prepar’d, 
Her wish’d-for innocent she hop’d might wear ; 
I thought—Oh! may that innocent be spar’d, 
And prove as happy, as the mother’s dear. 

C. H—D. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
To Chloe—at parting. 
Why Chloe thus avert thine eye 
To hide from me its tear? 
Why check thy bosom's rising sigh, 
When I that sigh would share? 


Weep not, dear maid, because we part; 
We soon shall meet again; 
Dispel those fears, which rend my heart, 
And cause thee so much pain, 


Should distance mock our warm embrace, 
‘Though worlds between us lie, 

Thy fancied form the hours shall chace, 
And make me think thee by. 


If beauty with her dimpled smile 
Invite me to her arins, 





I'}l shun the sorceress, scorn the wile, 
To dream of Chloe’s charms. 


Cease then to weep, those fears subdue, 
From trembling love that rise, 

Nor think I'll ever prove untrue 
To her I've sworn to prize. 


C. H—D 
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SONG. 
T never ’till now would believe 
A bosom with apathy fraught, 
Could tender impressions receive, 
Or ever by Cupid be canght. 


And yet when I chanc’d to survey, 

On Chiloe’s pure lips a sweet smile, 

To Love I at once fell a prey, 

And own’d myself charm’d with his wile. 


Her bosom unveil’d to my eye, 

Arose with each thought she express’d, 
It tenderly sanction’d my sigh, 

And told me I soon should be bless’d. 


The promise I long’d to ensure, 
And gaz'd with delight on the shrine, 
Whose heart I perceiv’d was as pure 
As the flame it had kindled in mine. 

C. H. D. 


‘FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ODE TO MORNING. 
By Thomas Moore, Esq. 


‘Burn to me, Love! the morning rays 
Are glowing on thy Janguid charms ; 

Take one luxurious parting gaze, 
While yet I linger in thine arms. 


’T was long before the noon of night, 
I stole into thy bosom, dear! 

And now the glance of dawning light 
Iias found me still in dalliance here. 


Turn to me, Love! the trembling gleams 
Of morn along thy white neck stray, 
Away, away, you envious beams, 
l'll chase you with my lips away! 


Ob ! is it not divine to think, 
While all around were lull'd in night, 
While even the planets seem'd to wink, 
We kept our vigils of delight. 


The heart, that littl world of ours, 
Unlike the drowsy world of care, 

Then, then awak’d iis sweetest powers, 
And all was animation there. 


Kiss me once more, and then I fly, 
Our parting would to noon-day Inst; 
Then close that languid, trembling eye, 
Ana sweetly dream of all the past! 


As soon as night shall fix her seal 
Upon the eyes and lips of men, 
Oh, dearest! I will panting steal, 


To nestle in thine arms again. 


Our joys shall take their stolen flight, 
Secret as those celestial spheres, 
Which make sweet music ali the night, 
Unheard by drowsy morial cars! 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr.O.pscHooLt, 


Among the French Poets of the last age, whose 
writings display taste and sentiment, I have been 
particularly pleased with Bernard, commonly called, 
Le geitil Bernard; and was gratified by observing, that 
the accomplished and learned Levizac speaks justly 
of him, and extracts liberaily trom his works, in 
his ‘ Bibliotheque Portative,’ (last edition.) Many will 
concur with him, in thinking, that Bernard’s Art of 
Love, is superior to that of Ovid ; and that his Anacre- 
ontic Odes stand unrivalled by any of his contemporaries. 
If in the former there appears too much of the prurient, 
still theye is less, than in that of his prototype; and in 


\his Amatory Poems, there is a delicacy and chastity, 
both of thought and of expression. 
leisure by an imitation of a few of his small pieces, 
which, if you like, you may publish in the Port Folio. 
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I have amused my 


Yours, &c. 
QuiIpAM. 


TO THE ROSE. 
IMITATED FROM ‘BERNARD.’ 


Soft offspring of dew of Aurora, 
Which kisses of Zephyrs perfume ; 

Young queen of the empire of Flora, 
How gladly we hail thy fresh bloom. 


Maria is like a young flower, 
Fresh, blooming, and charming to see, 
Thou rose, may’st like het shine an hour , 
She is not so fugacious as thee. 


If thou from thy stalk wilt descend, 
With thy tints deck her bosom so gay ; 
All flowers thou in bliss shalt transcend, 
As in beauty thou’rt fairer than they. 


Thou may’st live, or even die on that spot, 
Let it be both thy threne and thy tomb ; 

I, envious of thy happy lot, 
To reign there, would glad meet such doom. 


And shouldst thou apparently languish, 
Without sympathy left, to complain. 

If she heaves but one soft sigh like anguish, 
Ir will surely revive thee again. 


Sly Cupid will doubtless instruct thee, 
What grace may to modesty yield ; 

What of charms to expose, will direct thee ; 
And what beauties to leave quite conceal’d. 


And if any rash hand would annoy thee, 
And the spot for thy rest thou hast chose, 
As my minister let me employ thee, 
To wound with thy thorns all our foes. 


TO THE MUSES. 
IMITATED FROM § BERNARD.’ 


Ye maids of Parnassus, who rove 

With the smiles of delight in your faces ; 
Ye know, that the sou/ without /ove, 

Is like beauty, devoid of the graces. 


No captive the soul but to Jove: 
Though surprize be effected by art; 
This a transient dominion will prove ; 
None but Jove retains power o’er the heart. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. O..pscHOoOL, 
In looking over an old number of the London 
‘ Monthly Mirror,’ I met with the following Seu a’ Esprit, 
which I have endeavoured to translate. Should you 
think it worthy the attention of any of your readers, 
it will serve to fill up some vacant corner of your very 
useful Port Folio, and oblige 
Yours, &c. 


JEU D’ESPRIT. 


Un et une sont deux, 
Nombre fort heureux, 
En Galanterie ; 
Mais-quand une fois, 
Ces deux sont trois, 
C'est Diablerie. 


TRANSLATION. 


One and one make two, they say, 
The most happy number too, 
When Venus is but civil; 

But, should these two form a tray, 
Ah! what mischief does accrue ; 


SELECTED POETRY, 


FROM THE POEMS OF MRS. HUNTER, 


In several of these poems we recognize that beautify 
simplicity of feeling and expression, which a pear 
in this Lady’s ballad, called, ‘ Queen Mary’s Lamen, 
tations, and the Death Song of an Indian.’ 


YO MY DAUGHTER, ON BEING SEPARATED FROM 


HER, ON HER MARRIAGE, 


Dear to my heart, as life’s warm stream, 


W hich animates this mortal clay, 


For thee I court the waking dream, 


And deck with smiles the future day ; 


And thus beguile the present pain 


With hopes, that we shall meet again, 


Yet, will itbe, as when the past 


Twin'd every joy, and care, and thought, 


And o’er our minds one mantle cast, 


Of kind affections, finely wrought ? 
Ah no! the groundless hope were vain, 
For so we ne’er can meet again! 


May he, who claims thy tender heart, 
Deserve its love, as I have done! 
For kind and gentle as thou art. 
If so belov’d, thou’rt fairly won ; 
Bright may the fav’red torch remain, 
And cheer thee till we meet again. 


HYMN, 


BY DR. HAWKESWORTH, 


Composed about a month before his death, and dictated 


to Mrs. H. before he rose in the morning. 


In sleep’s serene oblivion laid, 
I safely passed the silent night: 

At once I see the breaking shade, 
And drink again the morning light. 


New born, I bless the waking hour, 
Once more, with awe, rejoic’d, to de. 

My conscious soul resumes her power, 
And springs, my gracious God, te thee. 


O! guide me through the various maze, 
My doubtful feet are doom’d to tread; 

And spread thy shield’s protecting blaze, 
When dangers pass around my head. 


A deeper shade will soon impend, 
A deefier sleefti my eyes oppress; 

Yet still thy strength shall me defend, 
Thy gcodness still shall deign to bless. 


That deeper shade shall fade away, 

That deeper siecf shall leave my eyes; 
Thy /ight shall give eternal day, 

Thy Jove the raptuie of the skies. 


EPIGRAM. 
TO COUNT GRAVINA, 


On his translating the author’s song, on a rosé, 
into Italian verse. 


My rose, Gravina, blooms anew, 
And steep’d not now in rain, 
But in Castalian streams by you, 

Wiil never fade again. 
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